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for the Prime Minister had little knowledge of inter-
national affairs. Mr. Chamberlain, with his great
prestige and long practice in control of the House of
Commons, was in an exceptional position, and during
the four and a half years he was in office he was subject
to very little interference in the affairs of his Depart-
ment. His appointment was popular at home, and
created a good impression abroad. I was in Madrid at
the time, and coming on top of the Conservative
victory at the polls it went far to enhance British
prestige. Although Mr. Chamberlain had never
been officially connected with the conduct of foreign
policy he had always followed developments abroad
very closely, and, like Bolingbroke, he had the in-
valuable advantage of having studied the mind of the
Continent on the spot in his youth. He knew not only
what the statesmen of other countries were thinking,
but how a situation would strike the ordinary citizen,
and he was fully acquainted with the fundamental
principles of British policy.

Mr. Chamberlain took office in circumstances of
peculiar difficulty. The Foreign Office had not been
too fortunate in its chiefs since the resignation of Sir
Edward Grey. Mr. Balfour gave the impression of
being merely a cog in the governmental machine:
Lord Curzon could not be brought to believe in the
existence of those (Mustafa Kemal, for instance) of
whom he disapproved: and Mr. MacDonald had laid
far too heavy a burden across his shoulders by com-
bining the posts of Prime Minister and Foreign
Secretary. The general situation was not, indeed, so
threatening as it was subsequently to become, but it
was bad enough. The French invasion of the Ruhr,
carried out so largely by black troops, had for a time